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Lysippus is just as inevitable here as is Aristophanes just below. 
The restoration of XIV 1097 along- the lines indicated in Class. 
Phil. I (1906), 20iff., is determined by this fact, and this in turn 
excludes Aristomenes from a victory at the Dionysia. The names 
in the new fragment should accordingly be restored : Lysippus 
II, Pherecrates, Hermippus II (or more), Aristophanes II (or 
more), Eupolis IIII, Cantharus (?), Phrynichus, Ameipsias, Plato, 
Philyllius (?), Lycis, Leucon. 

A second new fragment of the same list {h, p. 118) gives the 
names of Poseidippus, Apollodorus (Carystius), Philemon the 
younger, Phoenicides (whose position as a poet of the New 
Comedy is now secure ; cf. 972), and a third Philemon. In the 
two lists of tragic actors a distinct advance is to be noted. Two 
new fragments with the heading (rs, p. 145) make it possible to 
assign p (e K6h.) to the Dionysia, rs with tuvw to the Lenaea. 
The Nicomachus in the former is doubtless the tragic actor of 
schol. Arist. Ran. 1506. Under [Ae7r]nV[i;f] I saw 21, the end of 
a name, not noted by Wilhelm. Some of the restorations in 5 
seem to me to be very doubtful : Aen-nVjijf does not fill the space 
and Ka\\nnrl]8r]e satisfies the conditions rather better than Hera- 
cleides. MiWo-kJo? is only one possibility. Nor is it at all certain, 
in my own mind, that if Mynniscus is right here he is the well- 
known actor for Aeschylus, but rather the son (cf. 972); the 
Mynniscus of p might well be, however. The lists of comic 
actors are also much improved. But Wilhelm's hesitation to 
assign b'e' (f w Koh.) to the Dionysia and yza! (uv Koh.) to the 
Lenaea is scarcely justified. For the consistent omission of the 
victorious comic actor in 971 is just as good evidence that there 
was no comic actors' contest at the Dionysia down to 329 as the 
consistent naming of the tragic actor furnishes proof of the ex- 
istence of the tragic actors' contest. Hyp. Arist. Vesp. does not 
weigh against the testimony of the Fasti, and Korte's explanation 
of this notice, as due to the contamination of the didascalic notice 
of the performance ip avrei with the later performance at the 
Lenaea, is satisfactory. 

We must pass over Wilhelm's interpretation of IG. XIV 1097, 
1098, 1098 a, which is not very different from Korte's, and his 
discussion of the so-called Rhodian didascaliae IG. XII i 125, 
which occupy the fourth chapter, and his interesting restoration 
of IG. II 1289 and of other inscriptions in the Anhang. The 
indexes are full and an invaluable help to the user of the book. 

Edward Capps. 



Der Wortschatz des Englischen Maundeville nach der Version 
der Cotton Handschrift Titus C XVI. Von Robert Hern- 
don Fife, Jr. Leipzig, 1902. 
Speaking of the English version of Maundeville's Travels, Ten 

Brink remarks that its linguistic importance is high. ' The great 
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multiplicity of subjects that had to be spoken of forced the trans- 
lator to make a more extensive use of his native vocabulary than 
mediocre scribes were wont to do in those days.' 1 'Diesem 
Wink', says the author of Der Wortschatz des Englischen 
Maundeville, ' soil die vorliegende Arbeit Folge leisten.' 

The author's task was in many respects a difficult one. It is 
well known that the English Maundeville is a translation of a 
French original composed about 1371. 

The numerous manuscripts of the English version fall into three 
main divisions: (1) all manuscripts but two, a defective ver- 
sion, and the only one printed until 1725 ; (2) Cotton MS. Titus 
C XVI (in this review designated as C), with a gap of three 
leaves, in Halliwell's edition, filled from a manuscript of group 
C 1 ); (3) Egerton 1982 (designated here as E), a complete ver- 
sion in Northern dialect. As a basis of his study Dr. Fife has 
done well to choose C,- printed by Halliwell in 1835, as the one 
which corresponds most closely of any to the only French text 
accessible. Yet it is clear that for a final study of meanings a 
comparison of all texts, including the French original, is desira- 
ble. And here his trouble begins, for Halliwell simply reprinted 
a previous edition without variants or corrections from the man- 
uscript. The errors in Halliwell's text which resulted from this 
method have been in part remedied by Dr. Fife from portions of . 
the text printed elsewhere directly from the manuscript, 2 and 
from variants in the Roxburghe Club edition of Egerton 1982 ; 
but the Halliwell edition has a trick of omitting or altering im- 
portant passages, and, when all is done, a considerable number 
of such defects must stand, which could be amended only by 
comparing the printed text throughout with the manuscript. The 
trouble was certainly worth taking for purposes of completeness 
in a work of this nature. 

Another difficulty, quite as serious, is the comparative inacces- 
sibility of the Egerton version and the French text. Egerton 
1982 is printed only in a rare edition prepared for the Rox- 
burghe Club by G. F. Warner, This edition contains also the 
most accessible version of the French text, printed from two 
complementary manuscripts. 3 

Dr. Fife's book is chiefly characterized by great industry in 
compiling and manipulating details. He has collected some 
3,000 words, and, so far as one may judge by a test here and 
there, he has suffered none to escape. If he grows a bit perfunc- 
tory at times it is not surprising, since he seems to have worked 
with no particular scientific end in view. No deduction is made, 

'History of English Literature 3.15. 

2 Wulker, Altenglisches Lesebuch 2.200: Morris and Skeat, Specimens 
2.164. 

3 This French text is not the original of any existing English versions, 
though it apparently corresponds most faithfully to C. 
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no inference drawn, no synthesis nor generalization is attempted. 
It may indeed be objected that anything of this nature lies be- 
yond the scope of such a work. But the spirit and true signifi- 
cance of Ten Brink's words just quoted, with which Dr. Fife 
leads off, imply at least that such deduction is desirable, and sug- 
gest inquiries which clamor for such answers as it lies peculiarly 
in the author's power to give. What in general, one may ask, 
are the tendencies of the translator's vocabulary? Did he intro- 
duce any Oriental or Romance words which have been retained in 
English ? Is the proportion of the Romance to the native element 
of its vocabulary large ? Is he inclined to render a Romance word 
merely by the English form of the same word? Is he, on the whole, 
conservative, or fond of novelty ? The last question is of especial 
significance in the case of a writer who belongs to a time of such 
general innovation as the fourteenth century. Dr. Fife excites 
one's curiosity without satisfying it, as to questions of the trans- 
lator's accuracy, skill, synonymy, and the like. Concerning this 
last point a little more care in the matter of cross-references would 
have helped greatly. Interesting synonyms which would thus 
have been evident at a glance are formyour and creatour, glasse 
and verre, white thorn and albespyne, serche and encerche, colver 
and dowve, graue and tombe, or even a longer series, such as 
delve, dyggen, grauen, burye, entere. 

Whether it belongs to a mere Wortschatz to generalize or not, 
its object may perhaps be more clearly defined than has been 
done in the present case. If it is to serve as a word-list only, 
what need of so many very obvious definitions? If it is to be a 
concordance, the references should be complete. If it is the 
author's purpose to make a lexicon, he cannot afford to be 
slovenly in his definitions. Buxomly is more than 'gnadig, 
freundlich', implying, as it does, both by etymology and context, 
the idea of obedience and courtesy. 1 It translates the Fr. be- 
nignement. Avere de poys is not mere ' Waren', but rather ' mer- 
chandise sold by weight ' (N. E. D.), or more specifically, ' objets 
qui se vendaient au poids, . . . particuliferement employes comme 
rem&des en mSdecine, comme condiments, comme matures col- 
orantes' (Godefroy s. v. avoir 1 '). 'Dyapred' cloth is not neces- 
sarily, nor merely, 'buntfarbig', but rather cloth whose ground is 
diversified 'with a small uniform pattern.' Garant is defined as 
a ' dunkelfarbiger Edelstein ' ; a direct quotation from N. E. D. 
would have served better. 2 Hevy (71.2, not 172.2 as given) is 
more than ' betriibt, unzufrieden ' ; the French is hop corucez, and 
N. E. D. {heavy VI. 22) gives 'angry', with this instance as an 
illustration, and Destr. Troy 12320: 'Eneas with anger was an- 

11 The Sultan 'commanded. . . to all his Subgettes. . . buxomly to re- 
sceyve me. . . and for to obeye to all my requestes resonable', (82.11). 

2 'Blundered readings in the English versions of Maundeville for O. F. 
geracites ad. L. hieracltes (Pliny) ' ' a stone the color of a hawk's neck " '. Cf. 
Liddell and Scott, lepaKcriK. 
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gardly hevy '. There is much avoidable confusion in the treatment 
of fertre. The definition reads, ' i. Tragbahre, Thei setten him 
(den Kaiser) upon a blak fertre 225.19 . . . (vgl. Godefroy, f autre) 
... 2. Schrein '. Which of the two j "autre 's in Godefroy is meant 
does not appear; none of the definitions correspond to 'Trag- 
bahre'. A Latin equivalent, feretrum, on p. 60 of Halliwell, 
and Warner's note on 1 10.3, should have put the definitions to 
rights. Asa matter of fact, fertre represents two different words : 
(1) O. F. feutre, fillre, Lat. filtrum, 'felt', Godefroy's /a«/re 3 ; 
in Maundeville it corresponds to the filtrum nigerrimum of 
Hayton's Liber de Tartaris 16.433 ff>> tne source of Maundeville 
at this point. The black felt was used at the crowning of the 
Kahn as a symbol of the poverty which he must endure if un- 
faithful in office. C is puzzled with the word, and renders it 
variously— -fertre (meaning feretory ?) 225.19, stede 254.26, viode 
247.22, and feme 307.28. (2) O. F. fertre (in Maundeville 
fertres), Lat. feretrum, modern feretory, that is, ' reliquary ', or, 
as N. E. D. interprets in this instance, bier. 

It is not easy to see why cylour should be referred to the rare 
variant form cilery, ' the drapery or foliage carved on the heads 
of columns ', instead of the more common celure, 'canopy', or 
perhaps in this case, ' Decke ', as Dr. Fife says. A similar case is 
that of halle, where insufficient distinction is made between halle, 
'iiberdeckter Saal ', found in Old English, and hale, 'Zelt' (Fr. 
tentz, C Hales and tenles, E tenies), perhaps an adaptation of O. 
F. hale, in origin a doublet of hall, but meaning ' a place roofed 
over, but usually open at the sides ', (N. E. D.). 

Certain errors of detail appear to be the result of inattentive 
proof-reading. Yndenes should be Yndynes ; feloniouse should 
befelonouse, which is quite a different word. Deliverly is an ad- 
verb, not an adjective. Cerche is glossed under the letter C 
without reference to serche, of which it is, of course, only a variant 
spelling. Seysoun is an unnoticed variant of cesoun. Bek (48.26) 
should have been glossed independently as back, instead of being 
entered under bek, 'Schnabel'. It is clearly a mistake for bak 
as the readings back in E, and dos in Fr., show. Dr. Fife is some- 
times excessively cautious in the matter of readings, as when he 
gives a second and unique definition of raveyne (ravin) as 'kol- 
lektiv, Raubvogel', to fit the reading 'briddes and foules and 
raveyne ' (309.23), where ' foules of raveyne ' was clearly intended, 
as the expression is common and occurs twice elsewhere in C. 
Another instance is sieve (153.7), which, as the context and other 
editions indicate, appears to be HalliwelPs misprint for heres. 
Sieves has occurred in the preceding line; and Warner, who in 
his edition of E gives important variants in C, does not notice 
sieve at this point. 1 

1 The passage in Halliwell runs : ' The Women ben righte foule and evylle 
arrayed ; and thei gon alle bare fote, and clothed in evylle Garnementes, large 
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What exquisite reason, one may ask in passing, requires that a 
study in English literature, by one whose native tongue is Eng- 
lish, should be written in German? 

Princeton University. CHARLES G. OSGOOD, JR. 



and wyde, but thei ben schorte to the Knees ; and longe Sieves doun to the 
feet, lyche a Monkes Frokke; and here Sieves ben hongyng aboute here 
Schuldres '. 



